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The American Supreme Court as an International Tribunal. By 
Herbert A. Smith, M. A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Common Law, McGill University, Montreal. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1920. Pp. viii, 123. 

This essay, as it is styled by the author, aims at giving in small compass a 
reasoned summary of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
which involve controversies between States, to the end that the difficult prob- 
lems presented by a League of Nations or an international court may be considered 
in the light of the experience thus available. 

There is, obviously, a general similarity between the scope and purpose of 
the book, and Professor Scott's more comprehensive studies regarding "Judicial 
Settlement of Controversies between States of the American Union" 1 ; and 
Professor Smith frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Scott. 

As a short resume" of the subject, lucidly written, this little volume will 
commend itself to the layman. It is also entitled to favorable criticism because 
of its appreciation of the following factors which have contributed to the success 
of the-American experiment; the caution with which the Court has exercised 
this jurisdiction, the establishment of its authority before it was necessary for 
it to adjudicate such controversies 2 and the body of law ready to hand with 
which it found itself provided. 

Henry Wolf Bikle 

{ ' Problems of Peace and War. " (Being Volume V of the Transactions 
of the Grotius Society, 1919.) Sweet and Maxwell, London, 1920, pp. 154. 

The Grotius Society is a British Society founded in 1915 "to afford facili- 
ties for discussion of the Laws of War and Peace, and for interchange of opinions 
regarding their operation, and to make suggestions for their reform, and generally 
to advance the study of International Law." Its meetings are held in London 
at 2, King's Bench Walk, in the Temple. 

It is not surprising, in view of the objects above quoted, to find the League 
of Nations occupying almost the entire attention of the Society during the latter 
part of 1919. If any one supposes the only criticism of the Covenant has come 
from the United States, let him examine this volume. He will find here, not 
harangues, but the thoughtful, constructive and sympathetic views of lawyers 
and publicists. There are frequent illuminating passages, as when Sir John 
Macdonell says: "The Covenant of the League of Nations is in its final form a 
mere outline to be filled up in ways yet uncertain. People say, 'The League 
will do this, ' and ' The League will act so and so. ' The League will do nothing, 
the twenty-six articles may be merely a set of imposing promises, the entire 
organization may remain in a state of dignified torpor unless there is an educated 
public opinion demanding that it shall be made a reality;" or Sir Graham Bower: 
"I am one of those who are grateful that the American Senate has undertaken 
a criticism of the League of Nations. I am glad that they have made reserva- 

1 See U. P. Law Review, November, 1920, Vol. 69, p. 83. 

2 With the exception of Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dallas 419 (1793), which 
involves different considerations than those presented by controversies between 
States. 
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tions, and I greatly regret that the subject has not been adequately discussed in 
England. We followed a phrase blindly and accepted the phrase without look- 
ing carefully to see what is behind it. The League of Nations, as I understand 
it, is not an end in itself, it is merely a means to an end, and the end that we seek 
to attain is the avoidance of war. We all of us agree that unless we can find 
some means by which war can be averted, war will destroy civilization. " 

Article 10 is criticized, not with the rather vague idea that a member may 
thereby be bound to yield a portion of its sovereignty, but on the definite ground 
that "a nation may be content to rest under an obligation, onerous though it 
be, to join in guaranteeing the 'status quo' where it is clear that the 'status quo' 
is, under all the circumstances, just and reasonable. But supposing it should 
become clear that the ' status quo' is unjust or unreasonable, how can all the Mem- 
bers of the League be expected contentedly to remain under a permanent obliga- 
tion to support it? " 

The general requirement of unanimity as a condition of action by either 
the Council or the Assembly is demonstrated to be a most serious defect. If 
eight of the nine Members of the League represented on the Council (including, 
of course, all the Great Powers) desired the League to take some action of great 
importance, but the remaining one of the nine Members of the Council (Greece, 
for example) objected to the proposed action, the undertaking would have to be 
given up unless the objecting member could be persuaded to assent. It is not 
voting power, but veto power, that is to be feared. 

One has only to read the striking paper of Mr. C. A. McCurdy, K. C, to 
realize what vagueness of expression and confusion of thought have attended 
political discussion of the League of Nations in both countries, and how colossal 
an undertaking it is to transform what is now little more than an aspiration, 
into a working agreement among nations. "A League of Nations which will be 
effectual to rid the world of war will rest, not upon any agreement, but upon a 
creed. " But the optimist will say it may not be impossible to combine the agree- 
ment with the creed. 

The study of International Law has been sadly neglected in the United 
States. This may explain many things our generous kinsmen find it difficult 
to understand. Papers and discussions such as those of the Grotius Society 
powerfully stimulate interest in this increasingly important subject. The 
published transactions of the Society will always be found in the law library 
of the University of Pennsylvania; it is hoped the attention of students will 
be drawn to the desirability of studying them. Then, too, it is a long way from 
Philadelphia to King's Bench Walk and Fountain Court and this is one method 
of overcoming distance. 

R. Stuart Smith 

Prices and Price Control in Great Britain and United States 
During the World War, by Simon Litman, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Preliminary Economic Studies of the War; Carnegie Endow- 
ment of International Peace. New York, Oxford University Press. 1920, pp. 

331- 

What were the principal changes in prices during the war period? What 
were the chief causes of these changes? What were the methods pursued by 



